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THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS UPON THE 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE, 


4 This is the subject of a lecture delivered at 
Yale College by Phillips Brooks, of Boston, 
on the 25th of Fourth month of this year, It 
is of interest to us as presenting the life-work 
and the personal influence of the blessed 
Master with simple truthfulness, not over- 
stepping the plain evidencves of historic veri- 
ties. 

Brooks, after reviewing the life of Jesus as 
it relates to his special illumination and to 
the limits of his inspiration, turns to the im- 
mediate influence He exerted upon His dis- 
ciples: ‘I do not know how to approach 
that part of our subject better than through 
the medium of a certain analogy, which must 
be suggested to any one who thoughtfully 
reads the record of Jesus along with the 
record of Socrates as given by Plato. No 
one can read the gospel of John and then 
turn to what is left us of the life of Socrates 
without being struck and almost startled with 
the suggestive comparison between the ac- 
count of Christ's last talk with His disciples 
































































































gospel, and the beautiful story of what Socra- 








friends in prison at Athens, just before he 








essential difference, as well as the likeness, 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HEB; FOR SHE IS THY LIFR, 
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thirteenth to the seventeenth chapters of that 
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become more apparent; nowhere could the 
critics who loosely clasp Jesus'and Socrates 
together see more clearly where the line is 
drawn beyond which Socrates cannot go, be- 


yond which the nature of Jesus sweeps out of ~ 


our sight. 

“The story of John is familiar enough. 
The points in the story that Plato tells I may 
venture to recall to'_you. The upper chamber 
of Jerusalem, where the Saviour sits with His 
disciples at supper, is set off against the rug- 
ged prison opening upon the Agera of Athens, 
where, in an inner chamber, the friends of 
Socrates have come to talk with him once 
more before he dies. The old man sits upon 
his bed, rubbing the spot on his leg from 
which the fetter has just been taken off. The 
relief that he feels in his leg upon the removal 
of the fetter gives him occasion to commence 
his talk. By and by he drops his foot upon 
the floor, and so sits on the bedside, camly 
talking. Once he drops his hand affection- 
ately upon the head of Phzdo, who sits beside 
him. ris wife comes in, with their three 
boys, and he talks with them kindly; but 
there is no tenderness in his words, and after 
a while be bids them to be taken away. The 
humor that played through all his life 
is with him to the last, as when he bids 
his disciples: ‘Bury me whatever way you 
like; only you must catch hold of me and 
take care that I do not give you the slip.’ 
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Once comes a message from the executioner 
to tell him about the poison he will have to 
drink ; a sharp fundamental note intruding 
on the music of his thought, that somehow 
reminds us of the passing of Judas out from 
the Passover table. There is one beautiful 
moment when the disciples are half convinced, 
but still frightened and trembling. Socrates 
reads it in their faces and charges them with 
fear, when Simmias bursts out: ‘Suppose 
that we are frightened—do you encourage 
and comfort us. But, rather, suppose that we 
are not frightened—that there is a child within 
us who is frightened.’ And Socrates says: 
‘Ah! yes. We must find some charm that 
we can sing over this frightened child to quiet 
him.’ And so he goes on with his talk again. 
Pheedo afterwards recalls the impression that 
his master made upon him in words like 
these: ‘I had no painful feeling of pity, as 
might seem natural to a person present at 
such a scene; nor did I feel pleasure, as when 
we talked philosophy, though the discourse 
was of the same kind. It was a peouliar feel- 
ing that possessed me, a strange mixture of 
pleasure and pain, because I knew that he was 
soon to die.’ All through the conversation 


one can hear the sounds of the religious fes- 
tival in which the Athenians are en 

outside—the passover, as it were, of the 
Athenian life. At last, without a shock, calm 
and peaceful to the last, the great man takes 


the cup, drinks the poison and all is over. 
. There lies his body, more eloquent in silence 
than ever in the words that he said. 

“And now, what was it that they were 
talking about on that last day? The discus- 
sion varied a little at first, but soon it became 
a sustained argument for immortality. His 
arguments were really three. The first was 
the distinctness between the soul and the 
body, as testified to by what was the favorite 
doctrine of Socrates—the soul’s pre-existence. 
If the soul existed before the body, it surely 
might outlive it. In his second argument he 
pleads the immortality of the soul from its 
simplicity. Here Simmias and Cebes inter- 
pose two exquisite difficulties, the one arguing 
that, after all, the soul may be to the body 
what the music is to the lyre; the other, that 
the body may outlive the soul as the cloth 
outlives the weaver by whose hand it is made. 
Socrates replies to both of them and satisfies 
them, and then goes on to his third argument, 
in which he tries to establish the distinction 
between the idea and the perishable attributes 
of human life. His arguments are all sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of feeling, rever- 
ence for God, affection for his disciples and a 
tender sense of duty. These play around 
and through the whole discourse, and give 
each sentence a richness which is not hard 


and cold and which does not rely wholly on 
the worth of the argument for its power. The 
whole scene remains as one of the sacred 
pictures of the human soul. That prisen-cell 
is one of the temples of men’s faith, one of 
the vestibules of immortality. Still, the dis- 
course is an argument; it is a struggle of the 
intellect. It is consoled by the thought of 
the divinity behind it, which will make al- 
lowance for its deficiencies; but it feels no 
direct and present influence from the presence 
of that divinity. 

“Now turn the leaves of four hundred 
years, and in the chamber of the passover 
feel the difference. As Jesus speaks, argu- 
ment disappears and conviction is at once at- 
tained. ‘If ye had known Me, ye should 
have known My Father also. He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father. In My 
Father’s house are many mansions. I go to 
prepare a place for you.’ That is the argu- 
ment of Jesus for immortality. It is not right 
to say that Socrates appeals to the reason 
and fails, while Jesus speaks to the heart and 
succeeds. The appeal of Jesus is to the reason 
too, only it is to that spiritual reason which has 
no special function of the nature, but is the 
best action of the whole nature working to- 
gether—the affection and the will being the 
partners of the brain, or, rather, being one 
manhood with the brain and sharing its in- 
telligence. The difference of result, in one 
cae is the difference between convincing 
the intellect and making the man believe. 

“TI do not know that I can make this 
clearer, and I must not steal the time to quote 
largely from the words of Jesus in support of 
what t mean ; but Jet us select sayings of both 
Jesus and Socrates and compare them together 
in pairs. The philosopher asks: ‘Shall a man 
who really loves knowledge, and is firmly 
persuaded that he shall never enjoy it except 
in the other world, be sorry that he has to 
die?’ The 'Son of God declares: ‘I go to 
Him that sent Me.’ Socrates says: ‘ Be well 
assured that I shall be with the gods, who 
are good governors (of this I am as certain as 
I can be), and with good men departed 
(though of this I am not so certain).’ Jeaus 
cries: ‘ And now O Father, glorify Thou Me 
with Thine Own Self, with the glory which I 
had with Thee before the world was.’ Socrates 
draws, in confused but in elaborate detail, the 
road to Hades. Jesus says: ‘In My Father’s 
house are many mansions.’ ‘ Father, I will 
that they also leon Thou hast given Me may 
be with Me where I am.’ Socrates is noble in 
his frank uncertainty about his life: 
‘Whether I have tried in a right way and 
with what success I shall know certainly when 
I arrive there, if it pleases God.’ Jesus is 
divine in his certainty: ‘ O righteous Father | 
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the world hath not known Thee; But I have 
known Thee, and these have known that Thou 
hast sent Me.’ ‘I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest Me to do.’ Socrates tells 
of a demon or angel who has the care of every 
man’s soul while he is alive, and when he is 
dead takes him to the plave of judgment. Je- 
eus says: ‘I will pray the Father, and He 
shall give you another Comforter, that He may 
abide with you forever.’ ‘ He shall testify of 
Me.’ The sage consoles his disciples by send- 
ing them out to find other teachers. ‘ Greece 
is a wide place, and there are in it many good 
men; and there are, besides, many races of 
barbarians—all of which are to be explored 
in search of some one who can perform such 
a charm as we have explained.’ The Saviour 
says to His disciples: ‘I will not leave you 
comfortless. I will come to you.’ Socrates 
says: ‘If you will take good care of yourself, 
you will always gratify me and mine.’ Jesus 
says: ‘Love one another as I have loved 
you.’ And, if we let our eye run out beyond 
the times when both the tragedy of Athens 
and the tragedy of Jerusalem were completed, 
and see what was thought of the two suffer- 
ers, we hear Pheedo closing: ‘This was the 
end, O Echecrates, of our friend; of all men 
whom we have known the best, the wisest and 
the most just.’ Nay, before the poison was 
given by the jailer’s hand, we hear him say 
to his great prisoner: ‘I have found you the 
noblest, the gentlest and the best that ever 
came here,’ And then our thoughts turn to 
Jerusalem, and we hear the centurian and the 
soldiers who crucified Jesus exclaiming: 
‘Truly this was the Son of God.’ I know 
not what to say to any man who does not feel 
the difference. But how shall we state it. One 
is divine and human ; the other is human only. 
One is inspired, and the other questions ; one 
reveals and the other argues. These state- 
ments are all true; but underneath all is 
wrapt up the secret of the influence of the 
truth of Jesus over the minds of men—that 
where Socrates brings an argument to meet 
an objection, Jesus brings a nature to meet 
a nature, a whole being to meet another. 

“T must hasten on to speak of the special 
character which the teaching of Jesus gave 
to the influence which he exerted over the 
intellectual life of his disciples. But let me 
first ask you to remember two notable utter- 
ances of his, in which he distinctly stated 
this relation of the intellect and duty which 
we have gathered up by inference from many 
of his words. One of them has been used as 
a motto through all the ages; and, po doubt, 
like all mottoes, it would seem to be in danger 
of losing its pointedness by the very famili- 
arity which it has gained, as a coin loses its 
sharpness by constant circulation, which 
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proves that men know its value. But, on the 
whole, I do not know what phrase there is in 
the New Testament that auy one who longed 
te see the intellect of man most alive would 
sooner choose to write upon the walls of his 
own thoughtful sanctuary than these words 
of Jesus: 
shall know of the doctrine,’ The other pas- 
sage is that beautiful account of the wonder 
of Judas (not Iscariot), who found it hard to 
believe that he and his brother disciples were 
to receive enlightenment from God which was 
not coming to other men; and Jesus said: 
‘If a man love Me, he will keep My words; 
and My Father will love him, and We will 
come unto him and make Our abode with 


‘If any man will do His will, he 


him.’ Those are the two critical passages in 
which Jesus gives us his doctrine of the in- 
tellectual life. They are as clear and as defi- 
nite as if they were written by the finger of 
science. They both declare that in the highest 
things the intelléct can never work alone for 
the discovery of truth. Trath, when it is won, 
is the possession of the whole nature, and by 
the action of the whole nature can it be 
gained. A king needs to have his counselors 
at his side and his army at his back, or he 
can make no successful warfare. So the intel- 
lect must be surrounded by the affections and 
backed by the will. 

“What sort of intellectual life did the 
disciples attain? It is not hard to point out 
some of the habits into which Jesus led them. 
One was the habit of regarding the world as 
the utterance of the divine will in sympathy 
with the divine character. There have been 
two ways of looking at the earth. One has 
accounted the earth as something outside of 
man, with only external relations, holding 
him, feeding him, forcing him to work; the 
other has always accounted the earth as a 
medium of revelation and influence from God 
to man. The first is the view of science, and 
tends towards skepticism; the other is the 
view of poetry, and its tendency is towards 
superstition. Between these two conceptions 
all human thought about this earth divides. 
‘Poetry,’ says Coleridge, ‘is not the proper 
antithesis to prose, but to science. Science 
looks to the world for facts and knowledge; 
poetry asks of it influence and character. 
Science analyzes the material; poetry seeks 
the creative soul within.’ Sometimes, though 
very rarely, the two views meet in the same 


man, but never do they meet so that one or 
the other is not in clear preponderance. Now, 
as to the apostles, there can be no doubt which 
view their Lord had led them to take. His 
parables are all poems, all studies in Nature. 
And when the disciples wanted to call down 
fire from Heaven, it was the poetic thought of 
Nature that was in their minds. Nothing 
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could have been more unscientific. It was 
very crude and ignorant—very poor poetry, 
very poor sense of the meaning of the natu- 
ral forces, of the purposes of the heavens and 
their fire and of the way in which their pow- 
ers could be shown ; but it was the crudeness 
of the poet, and not the crudeness of the 
scientist. And it was by reason of this poetic 
view of Nature that they were enabled to 
understand the parables of Jesus, and not to 
be offended at his miracles, and were finally 
prepared for the resurrection. Men are made 
quite as much by their sense of what there is 
in the world of which they do not know as of 
the few truths of which they think they have 
gained the mastery. The outlook into mys- 
tery has often a stronger intellectual influence 
than the anticipation of the discovery of a 
fact. Hypocrisy is both a spiritual and an 
intellectual vice, and the unbelief that Jesus 
denounces is that narrow and worldly temper 
to which the whole world of mystery is incon- 
ceivable. The doubter is never an earnest 
and eager believer who has become lost in 
the highways of faith. It is always the un- 
venturesome spirit, which is incapable of faith 
at all, which has reduced the world to mate- 
rialism, like the Sadducee, or made duty into 
law and religion into ceremony, like the 
Pharisee. 

“* Again, Jesus gave to His disciples His 
own view of the actual condition of things 
around them, and of the way in which the 
better life of the world was to come. The 
character of Christ’s own reforming spirit 
was made clear when He said He came to 
fulfill, and not to destroy. He never cared 
to reshape circumstances. When he had re- 
generated man He let the shell always stand 
as He found it, until the new life within could 
burst it itself. It is wonderful to see how the 
disciples caught that method. Instantly, as 
soon as they began their work, they seemed 
to be filled with the true conception of His 
divine method—that not from the outside, but 
from the inside—not by the suppression of 
vices but by the destruction of sin—the world 
was to be saved. That truth, with whose vi- 
tality all modern life has flourished, and with 
the forgetfulness of which all modern history 
has tended to corruption—that truth, only 
dreamed of by a few philosophers in the Old 
World—it is one of the manyelous phenomena 
of human thought thatit should have leaped 
full-grown to life with the first influences of 
Christianity. A few faint flutterings of the 
eld methods of repression, and the disciples 
of Jesus settled down to the new method of 
development. 

“Another of the intellectual fruits that 
naturally grew out of the first principles of 
Jesus was His discovering an interest in peo- 


ple whom” the world would generally have 
found most uninteresting. This same habit in 
His disciples gave a wide and democratic 
character to the new faith. There are signs 
that Jesus had a special fondness toward 
those who were most congenial to Him. We 
all remember His peculiar love for the per- 
ceptive and appreciative John, at the table of 
the Last Supper, when he bung upon the 
cross and on the morning of the resur- 
rection at the sea of Tiberias. Every- 
where John appears as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. We cannot picture to ourselves 
a character so divine as that of Jesus which 
should be destitute of some such affinities. 
And yet always, as we read the Gospels, there 
is a larger fact behind this special friendship 
—there is the value of human nature and of 
all men who bear it, on the bosom of which 
this special friendship floats like a mere acci- 
dent. The result is true freedom from fasti- 
diousness and breadth of compassion, which 
gives a wonderful enlargement to the intel- 
lectual life of Jesus which we all recognize. 
And something akin to the same begins to 
show itself at once in His disciples. It keeps 
all the warmth of personal intercourse, with- 
out its partialities and fastidiousness. It is an 
intellectual as well as a spiritual condition. It 
is the power that redeems the mind from nar- 
rowness, while it still keeps it eager and in- 
tense. : 

“There is one other habit which character- 
ized always the thought of Jesus, and which 
passed out from Him to His disciples. It is 
not easy to describe it, but it seems to me to 
consist of the constant progress from arbitrary 
and special to essential and universal forms 
of thought. In one part of the Sermon on the 
Mount this is especially manifest. The Phari- 
see had followed the great Teacher, and had 
been persecuting Him with questions. These 
questions were all of the same sort; that is, 
they all began with some special law—some- 
times of the Old Testament and sometimes 
from rabbinical traditions—and led to the in- 
evitable conflict between that law in its letter 
and . the conditions of human life. Jesus 
then takes up each of these laws, and points 
out its practical spirit underneath its letter. 
He shows that it is no arbitrary enactment 
for the settlement of a special difficulty, but 
an essential truth, true everywhere. For in- 
stance, the prohibition of adultery enlarges 
itself into a picture of a world all bright with 
purity. The command to perform an oath 
expands into the promise of a life so simple 
and truthful that in it no oath should ever 
need to be spoken. ‘An eye for an eye anda 
tooth for a tooth’ changes into ‘ Resist not 
evil,’ and men are taught to see how all jus- 
tice has mercy at its heart. There is nothing 
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that marks the limit of men’s intellectual 
life more than the degree in which they have 
the power of this progress from the local to 
the universal, from the partial to the com- 
plete. Just as Jesus has left behind Judea 
and goes forth to become the possessor of the 
world, so it would seem as if His teaching 
was always starting from some great problems 
only to extend itself to the great principles 
which lie underneath these problems, As one 
travels through Palestine, the Old Testament 
story is rescued from vagueness and obscurity, 
and the historic life of Christ becomes a won 
derfully clear and realized fact ; while, at the 
same time, the poverty of the country, the 
failure of the material to satisfy the spiritual, 
sets one free for a larger and truer graspiag 
of the divine power. It is like the relation 
between the immortal word and the mortal 
lips that uttered it. The lips die, and you look 
at them when they are dead, and see how 
once they were made to speak the word, and 
yet how, even while they uttered it, they were 
dying in giving expression to that which by 
its very nature was eternal. So Palestine, 
the home-land of Jesus, opens into Christen- 
dom. So each arbitrary command and special 
revelation which He gave opens into eternal’ 
principles and universal truths. 

“A poetic conception of the world combined 
with a willing acceptance of mystery; an ex- 
pectation of progress by development; an 
absence of fastidiousness that comes from the 
sense of the possibilities of all humanity, and 
the enlargement of thought from the arbitrary 
into the essential—those, [ think, are the in- 
tellectual characteristics which Jesus’ disci- 
ples gathered from their Master. And I 
think that those characteristics make a cer- 
tain definite and recognizable type of mental 
life, one which we should know from every 
other if we met to day a man in whom it was 
embodied. It is a type in which the intellect- 
ual, while it is plainly present, does not force 
itself upon our thought. It is a type in which 
character is the result which impresses us — 
character holding in harmony all the elements 
of the nature; it is a type in which right- 
eousness and reason so coincide and co-oper- 
ate that you cannot separate them and de not 
want to; it is a typeof life in which we have 
the conjunction that David loved so much to 
describe: ‘Mercy and Truth are met to- 
gether.’” 





to expand, it would quickly rot at heart and 
die. And Christian charity is just piety with 
its petals fully spread, developing itself and 
making a happier world. The religion which 
fancies that it loves God when it never evin- 
ces love to its brother, is not piety, but a poor 
mildewed theology—a dogma with a worm in 
its heart.—James Hamilton. 

































For Friends Intelligencer. 
LYDIA LONGSTRETH,. 


We have been frequently called of late to 
bear testimony to the faithful lives of recently 
departed Friends, whose public services have 
made their names familiar not only in the 
section of country where their lots were cast, 
but in all places that have been favored with 
their company and labors. 

While the removal of such as these has 
been widely felt and the loss thereby sus- 
tained by the Society of Friends has been 
appropriately acknowledged, it is eminently 
proper that fitting tribute be paid to the 
silent, unobtrusive forces that ia less con- 
spicuous ways have contributed to the growth 
and strength of the pure and peaceable fruits 
of the Spirit amongst us. 

As I think of her who has been so recently 
removed from our midst, of the quiet chari- 
ties dispensed by her liberal hand, and of the 
blessings that overflowed to the widow and 
the fatherless through her private ministra- 
tions, I am reminded of the simple record 
given in the New Testament of another sister 
well-beloved, whose name will continue 
through all time to be a watchword for true 
and helpful laborers in the world’s work. 
Not that the Church has wanted living 
representatives of the Dorcas of Scripture 
history in all the ages that have passed, since 
the brief mention of her good works made 
her name immortal; but there has been, per- 
haps, no more worthy example of the same 
blessed spirit that animated Dorcas than was 
exemplified in the life of our beloved sister 
and friend Lydia Longstreth. 

Having been by physical infirmity retired 
for'a few years past from labor and service in 
the church, her peaceful passing on to the 
higher rewards of a quiet, useful and well- 
spent life was with less observation ; but those 
with whom she was associated in willing ser- 
vice when her miad was in full vigor and her 
physical endurance (which was never very 
great) enabled her to take part in the disci- 
pline of the Society, will continue to cherish 
her memory and to regard the humility of 
her labors and the candor and simplicity of 
her life as worthy of emulation by those who 
are left to bear the burthens and minister to 
the needs of the weak and faltering. As I 





W2GEN a rosebud is formed, if the sky is 
soft and the sky is genial, it is not loxg before 
it bursts, for the life within it is so abundant 
that it can no longer contain it all, but in 
blossomed whiteness and swimming fragrance 
it must needs let forth its joy, and gladden all 
the air, And if, when thus ripe, it refused 
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saw the humble poor and those whose domes- 
tic service been given in her employ 
— among the relatives and friends around 
er open grave, true mourners for the un- 
faltering friend and helper whom they had 
lost, I recalled the qeacbetinn words of the 
saintly John on the lonely isle of Patmos: 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their 
works do follow them.” L J. RB. 





Ir is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live 
after your own ; but the great man is he who, 
in the midst of the crowd, keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.— 
Emerson. 





PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE. 


The follewing narration, which was pub- 
lished in a London journal, appears to be 
authentic, and is interesting and valuable, 
showing, as it does, the importance of yield- 
ing to the impressions of duty which are often 
made upon the human mind, quite independ- 
ently of any operations of its own powers. 
The date of the occurrence is not given, but 
as it took place before the Island of Ascen- 
sion had any inhabitants, we cannot consider 
it very recent. The island belongs to Great 
Britain, and is situated about 280 miles N. 
W. of St. Helena. 

Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, a straight- 
forward and excellent man, was in command 
of a ship crossing the Atlantic Ocean. His 
course brought him in sight of the Island of 
Ascension, at that time uninhabited, and 
never visited by any ship except for the pur- 
pose of collecting turtles, which abound on 
the coast. The island was barely descried 
on the horizon, and was not to be noticed at 
all; but as Sir Thomas looked at it he was 
seized by an unaccountable desire to steer 
towards it. 

He felt how strange such a wish would ap- 
pe to his crew, and tried to disregard it, 

ut in vain. His desire became more and 
more urgent and distressing, and foreseeing 
that it soon would be more difficult to gratify 
it, he told his lieutenant to prepare to “ put 
about ship,” and steer for Ascension. The 
officer to whom he spoke ventured to respect- 
fully represent that changing their course 
would greatly delay them; that just at that 
moment the men were going to their dinner ; 
that at least some delay might be allowed. 

But these arguments seemed to increase 
Captain Williams’ anxiety, and the ship was 
steered towards the uninteresting little island. 
All eyes and spy- glasses were now fixed upon 


it, and soon something was perceived on the 
shore. “It is white; it is a flag; it must be 
a signal!” And when they neared the shore 
it was ascertained that sixteen men, wrecked 
on that coast many days before, and suffering 
the extremity of hunger, had set up a signal, 
though almost without a hope of relief.— 
London Spectator. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Cuapragua, Seventh mo. 9th, 1879. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

In Friends’ Intelligencer of Sixth month 
28th, in the excellent article of Dr. Michener 
on “Moderate Drinking,” with whose senti- 
ments I am in cordial unity, he quotes from 
the New York Herald what purports to be 
the Report of the New York Yearly Meeting 
Committee on the subject of Intemperance, 
which report has been incorrectly printed in 
that paper; and whilst the same number of 
Friends’ Intelligencer contains the report cor- 
rectly printed it may not be amies to call the 
attention of its readers thereto. The report 
does not state that the committee find amongst 
Friends a universal sentiment against the 
unnecessary use of spirituous liquors. Could 
they have made such a statement there were 
no need of recommending abstinence from 
all save the strictly medicinal use thereof. 
The language of the report is, “ Whilst we 
find a universal sentiment among Friends 
against what is considered as the intemperate 
use of intoxicants, and while the records from 
our meetings show a creditable clearness in 
that respect among our members, there are 
many Friends whom we love, and whose 

ition in society is such as to render the 
influence of their example powerful for either 
good or evil who seem not yet prepared to 
adopt the principle of total abstinence.” 

The committee certainly desired that their 
voice should go out in favor of total absti- 
nence from the use of all intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, regarding such use as not only 
unnecessary but injurious, and whilst they 
would gladly have found that to be the uni- 
versal sentiment among our members, they 
have believed it most conducive to reform in 
that direction to state the case truthfully and 
then to labor kindly and earnestly to pro- 
mote a more advanced sentiment in that 
respect. Respectfully, 

R. 8. Havitanp. 


On the 16th ult. we left Macedon Centre 
for Fishing Creek settlement, and at Rupert 
Station, on the Catawiesa Railroad, were 
unexpectedly met by our young friend T. W., 
and taken to his hospitable home. The next 
morning he and his wife further accomme- 
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dated us by affording us a comfortable pass- 

to Millville, at which place Fishing 
Creek Monthly and Half-Year Meetings are 
held. Here we again met Amos Jones and 
Charles Teas, from whom we had separated 
after Genesee Yearly Meeting; also Rebecca 
Price, Mary M. Thomas and Anne Foulke, 
all having minutes of unity from their respec- 
tive meetings. 

The attendance at the Monthly Meeting 
was larger than we had expected. So many 
of their members have been removed by 
death that the places of the older ones were 
painfully vacant; yet it is encouraging to 
find that there are those in middle life who 
appear to feel an interest in the cause of 
truth, and we trust with some of them the 
promise may be verified that “instead of the 
mothers may be the daughters, and instead 
of the fathers the sons.” 


In the afternoon we attended the Half- 
Year Meeting of Ministers and Elders, into 
which some of the latter class were intro- 
duced for the firat time. This gave occasion 
for the expression of a concern that elders 
should strive so to live under their appoint- 
ment that the gift which had been acs! 
edged as existing in them might grow and 
they become useful members in the church. 


The Half-Year Meeting the following day 
was not perceptibly larger than the Monthly 
Meeting had been the day previous. Roar- 
ing Creek Monthly Meeting has been so 

saad in size by removals, by death and 
certificates that it now numbers less than 
twenty members, and it is doubtful whether 
@ meeting under that name can much longer 
exist. How far this will affect the continu- 
ance of the Half-Year Meeting will prob. 
ably ere long have to be considered. One 
notable feature of these meetings is the una- 
sual number of little children, some of whom 
are infants in their mothers’ arms, and their 
quiet behavior throughout the long sittings is 
truly remarkable. It has long seemed to me 
of great importance to introduce our chil- 
early into the habit of attending our meet- 
ings, not excepting our Meetings for Disci- 
pline, for I believe many lack an apprecia- 
tion of these from not having had their minds 
trained to regard them with interest. 

An Educational Conference had been ap- 
ages for the afternoon, which was attended 

y members of the Yearly Meeting Commit- 
tee and a large number of the Friends of 
that locality. A lively interest was taken in 
the subject and a committee appointed to 
consider the feasibility of establishing a 
Friends’ school under the care of Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting. Our dear friend, D. 
F. W., apent several weeks in this neighbor- 
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bood last summer, and it was gratifying to 


observe the effects of her concern and labor 


on this subject, as also the general apprecia- 


tion of her presence among them. 
At the Youths’ Meeting, on Sixth-day, the 
house was filled by a very large and inter- 


esting company. Many belonging to other 


denominations, or of no religious persuasion, 
remembering the occasion, came miles to 


attend the meeting. The fine day no doubt 


contributed to increase the number. Several 
testimonies were borne to the efficacy of the 
principles and testimonies of which we make 
profession, and a precious solemnity covered 
the meeting from the begianing to the end. 
Grateful for the favor of having been per- 
mitted tv mingle so unitedly in Gospel fel- 
lowship with dear friends from many sections 


we returned peacefully to our home. 
Seventh mo. 2d, 1879. H. E. K. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Since being at Philadelphia and New York 
Yearly Meetings, and on my way home, I 
was permitted to meet our dear friends in 
Chicago and attend their interesting little 
meeting. Chicago is truly a marvel among 
the cities of this nation. A few years ago, 
the food of the devouring flames, verily a 
city in ashes. Now, in elegance of structure 
and magnitude of its business, perhaps the 
peer of the older cities, and will soon rival 
them in majestic proportions. There will not 
only be found opportunities to engage in 
business, but coextensive openings for wide- 


spread usefulness. People of every creed, of 


every profession, thrown together and freely 
exchanging thought, toleration is the natural 
outgrowth, and with toleration inquiry is the 
legitimate result. Hence, a great field is 
open for the lover of truth. It may truly be 
said the field is white unto the harvest, not 
only for the lover of truth but for those 
Its beautiful 
and extensive parks, situated in the four 
divisions of the city, connected by wide bou- 
levards, on which traffic teams are forbidden, 
when entirely completed, will not only afford 
resting places and promenades but an attrac- 
tive drive of thirty miles, making an entire 
circuit of the city. 

In mingling with the dear friends there I 
felt impressed with the responsibilities, not 
only resting on them but on the Society of 
Friends. Could we fully enter into sympathy 
with the truth, feel entirely imbued with the 
trust our Father has laid upon us in common 
with our fellow-man, always remembering 
that where much is given much will be 
required, it seems to me that we could not be 
willing to rest in our ceiled houses in a state 
of apathy when such golden opportunities 
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for efficient labor are opening, indeed are now 
open before us. I think there is, perhaps, no 
more efficient instrumentality than planting 
missionary colonies, where testimonies for truth 
may be borne, presenting to the thoughtful 
mind the living reality of Divine worship 
without the necessity of an outward ministry, 
yet where a living, free Gospel ministry is 
provided for. JessE HoLMEs. 
Sixth month 6th, 1879. 





Dear Frienp D. F. W.—I am now im- 
proving in health and have recently returned 
from Jordan’s Sulphur Spring, near Win- 
chester, where the healing virtue of the water 
was very salutary. 

I attended meetings at Winchester, at the 
Ridge and at Hopewell, which were satisfac- 
tory. These meetings are small, but there 
are in each of them some members who feel 
a _ concern to support the cause of 
truth. 


The death of Joseph Branson leaves a void 
in the Hopewell meeting that I fear will not 
soon be filled, and the removal of the Sid- 
we family from Winchester is much regret- 


I have not been to Washington since I saw 
thee there. I am informed that Congress 
passed an act to relieve church property of 
taxes, which act has removed the incum- 
brance from Friends’ meeting-house. Robert 
F. Roberts, in a letter dated 6th inst., writes 
that subscriptions for the Washington meet~ 
ing-house, received or in prospect, were about 
,700. S. M. Janney. 
Purcilville, Loudon Co., Va., Seventh mo, 1879. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 19, 1879. 


A Wise Movement.—The United He- 
brew Congregations which assembled in con- 
vention in New York last week, among other 
matters of interest and importance, entered 
upon the discussion of a highly important 
change in the direction of Hebrew charities 
and interests—and one that will be likely to 
lead to a modification of what have been 
deemed settled characteristics of the children 
of Israel. 

Until very recently, the laws of almost 
every European Nation placed the Jew at 
such a disadvantage that he was deterred 
from becoming possessed of real estate, and 
thus taking root in the soil. 

These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind 
were compelled to be continually ready for 
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migration whenever Christian hate might be 
awakened against them, and thus did not be- 
come farmers or large landholders. 

Their wealth was in portable property, 


their vocation was trade, and their most ear- - 


nest earthly hope was a return to Jerusalem 
according to the cherished prophecies. 

Their homes were hidden in crowded cities, 
and commerce, medicine and the kindred 
sciences employed the talents of this gifted 
people. But we are glad to believe that our 
country has really adopted a permanent pol- 
icy of justice and tolerance which will change 
the whole character of Jewish life among us, 
They may take root in America, and perhaps 
find their Jerusalem of peace and righteous- 
ness in our broad lands of abundance, and 
under our liberal laws. 

It is most interesting to remark that in all 
his wanderings, the Jew has clung faithfully 
to the instructions of his law—and that the 
fatherless, the widow and the poor have been 
cared for by the congregation. Like the 
Society of Friends, they have cared for all 
their own poor, and no almshouse is cumbered 
with their paupers. But now the highly in- 
tellectual Hebrew has decided that it is wiser 
to commence the policy of suppressing pau- 
perism than to continue to foster it by mere 
alms giving; and to this end they are now 
looking toward the endowment of agricultu- 
ral schools for the needy among their youth, 
preparatory to the sending out of colonies of 
farmers to occupy tracts of land in the less 
densely peopled parts of our country. 

There is no doubt that the colonization of 
bands of earnest co religionists has very gen- 
erally been attended with success wherever it 
has been attempted. 

Says the Ledger upon this subject: ‘‘ The 
agricultural experiment is the hope as well 
as the future of not only the Jews but of all 
overcrowded and overtaxed industries. It is 
an’excellent example when a religious body 
takes the lead in discussions and projects of 
this sort. In one sense it may be taking 
tithe of mint and cummin, in view of the 
polemics that might have been waged in the 
Convention between orthodox and liberal 
Rabbis. But the integrity of the Hebrew 
Church is certainly best kept in view by the 
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effort to make its humblest follower a self- 
supporting citizen, with a permanent and 


rooted interest in the country of his citizen- 


ship.” 





DIED. 


LEY Y.—On the 8th of Seventh mo., 1879, at Fort 
Worth, Texas, of typhoid fever, Mary Ann, wife of 


Charles P. Levy, and only daughter of Thomas W. 
and Mary E. Stuckey, of Philadelphia, in her 25th 
year. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On the 9th of Seventh mo., 1879, 


at Hartford, N. J., William Lippincott, in his 69th 


year; an Elder of Moorestown Preparative and 


Chester (N. J.) Monthly Meetings. 


SLEEPER.—On the 9th of Seventh mo,, 1879, at 


Media, Del. co., Pa., Phebe H., widow of Charles L. 
Sleeper, in her 69th year. 


STEWART.—On Sixth mo. 26th, 1879, at his 


residence, Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., John D. Stewart, 


in the 77th year of his age; a valued member and 


Elder of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 


THOMAS.—On the 11th of Seventh mo., 1879, at 


Eddington, Bucks co., Pa , Jonathan Thomas, in his 
57thjyear, a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE HEBREWS. 
The sixth annual convention of the He- 


brews was in session last week in the city of 


New York. The reports of the proceedings, 
as given in our daily papers, were full of in- 


terest, chiefly as showing the great benefit of 


united effurts in a common cause—the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the Hebrew 
race, and the development of the industrial 
energies of that portion arriving in this 
country from foreign lands, who have been 
"3 in agricultural pursuits. 

e take the greater interest in this move~ 
ment because of a similar effort on the part 
of a small portion of our owa religious pro- 
fession to promote the colonization in com- 
munities of Friends removing to the Weat 
and South to engage in farming. 

We believe it is right for those who, by 
success in trade or by inheritance, are largely 
blest with this world’s goods, to lend a help- 
ing hand to their less fortunate brethren, and 
while seeking profitable channels of invest- 
ment not to forget that it always pays in 
permanent good to put some money in things 
that are not expected to return largely in 
silver and gold. 

The Philadelphia Record of the 14th inst. 
in an editorial article on the convention has 
the following : 

“For many years some of the prominent 
men in the Hebrew organization have been 
struggling to prepare a way for advancing 
the interests of the poorer classes of their 
people in earning an independent livelihood. 
A large number of the Jewish emigrants who 
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arrive here from time to time are poor far- 
mers, not accustomed to mercantile pursuits, 
and find difficulty in establishing themselves, 
as there are few Israelites in this country en- 
gaged in farming. The aim, therefore, has 
been to establish colonies of poor Jewish 
people acquainted with the art of tilling the 
soil and furnishing them with land and 
means to start with. Upon this matter the 
Convention took decided action, and appointed 
a committee to immediately prepare a plan for 
forming a colony in the South and another 
in the West. The committee is now at work, 
and as soon as the detailed plan upon which 
the colonies are to work shall have been de- 
termined upon the colonies will be formed. 
Already the committee has secured 500 acres 
of land in the South and 1,000 in the West, 

“A committee appointed to establish a na- 
tional college at Cincinnati has commenced 
operations, and proposes in a short time to 
receive students. The object of the college 
is to afferd to Jewish students facilities for 
obtaining a complete education in Hebrew 
literature. The institution will be entirely 
free and open to Christians who desire to be- 
come Hebrew scholars. There are now pre- 
paratory schools in New York and Cincinnati 
in which several students are preparing for 
the college course. The preliminaries are 
under way for establishing a similar school 
in this city. The examination before admis- 
sion to the college will be strict and severe. 

“The Convention was the first since the 
Amalgamation Council held in Milwaukee 
last year. Previous to this Council there was 
a difference between the Hebrews of the East 
and those of the West, and they did not 
work together. This dispute was amicably 
settled, and at the last Convention a harmoni- 
ous spirit prevailed throughout, and all of 
the work performed now will be under the 
supervision of their committees. The body 
was the largest ever held in this country, 
numbering about 175, and was composed of 
the most influential Hebrews in the country. 
The Union succeeds the old Board of Dele- 
gates, who were found to be unable to cope 
with the great work imposed upon them. 
Mr. Hackenburg of this city is Chairman of a 
Committee on Statistics, and he has been for 
three years preparing a report upon the con- 
dition and number of Hebrews in this 
country. He says he has discovered that 
pauperism is almost entirely abolished among 
his people, and when the colonies are started 
it will be entirely so.” R. 





Look within. Within is the fountain of 
good ; and it will ever bubble up if thou wilt 
ever dig.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Tomas Fou.xe, of New York. 
Cogtinued from page 333. 


Oa the western slope of Olivet, near the 
Brook Kedron, is the Garden of Gethsemane. 
The tradition which places it here is of con- 
siderable antiquity. The epace enclosed is 
about one-third of an acre, and it is sur- 
rounded by a wall ten feet high, covered with 
stucco. It is entered by a gate, kept under 
lock and key, under the control of the Fran- 
ciscans. The eight olive trees within its en- 
closure are undoubtedly of great age, and 
may have sprung from the roots of those 
which were here in the time of our Lord. In 
the garden is a well or reservoir for irriga- 
tion, which supplies water for moistening the 
ground and cultivating the flowers. It was 
the gift of an American lady. 

A series of frescoes on the wall around the 
border of the garden may be seen, represent- 
ing the stations in the passion of our Lord. 
The garden is in beautiful order, well tended, 
and modern in itsaspect. The rock is pointed 
out on which, it is said, the disciples were 
found asleep, and where Jesus add 
. them—‘Could ye not watch with me one 

hour ?” 

A very ancient olive tree is pointed out, 
which some believe to be the Tree of Agony. 
But the Latins claim the place of agony to 
be in a grotto, not far distant, and not in the 
garden. The grotto is hewn out of a solid 
rock, and passing down several steps below 
the ground you approach the chapel con- 
nected with it. Under the altar of the’chapel 
in the grotto is a circular marble stone with 
a Latin cross upon it, said to mark the spot 
on which Jesus knelt when He offered the 
remarkable prayer—‘“ Father, if thou be wil- 
ling, remove this cup from me: nevertheless, 
not my will, but thine be done.”—Luke xxii, 
42. Whichsoever may be the identical spot, 
and there can be no doubt but it was some- 
where very near here, it is a hallowed spot, 
around which cluster the holiest and tenderest 
of memories. Before the altar are five lamps, 
constantly burning, and over it is a picture of 
the Saviour offering this touching and pathetic 
prayer. 

he Tomb of the Virgin is in a chapel 
near by, into which Protestants are not per- 
mitted to enter. The tomb of the parents of 
the Virgin are in the same chapel. Here also 
is the Tomb of Joseph, the husband of the 
Virgin, and the Tomb of Mary. The Greeks 
claim that this is the oldest Christian church 
in the world. 

Returning again into the city through the 
St. Stephen’s Gate, we pass near the tradi- 
tional Pool of Bethesda, and notice the place 


where St. Stephen is said to have been stoned 
to death. 

There may be seen in and around the city 
the tombs of the judges, the tombs of the 
prophets and the tombs of the kings; these 
latter are the most interesting of all these. 
remains. They lie to the north of Jerusalem, 
about half a mile from the Damascus Gate. 
You enter them far down into the earth by a 
door, and you must stoop very low to do so. 
By this door is a large stone, shaped like a 
grindstone, which may be rolled away so as 
to close the opening. Having entered, you 
find a spacious chamber, forming a square, 
whence passages lead into other chambers, 
where are numerous deep loculi, with inner 
or very small chambers beyond them or at 
their side. Here the dead are deposited. 
They are rock tombs, adorned by architec- 
tural work, which points to Roman times, and 
are somewhat in appearance like the cata- 
combs of Rome. 

Near the Damascus Gate is the Grotto of 
Jeremiah, where a tradition, dating from the 
fourteenth century, says the prophet wrote 
the Book ef Lamentations, and was subse- 

uently buried. Opposite to the Grotto of 
eis and close to the Damascus Gate, 
are the subterranean quarries from which 
were taken the stones for Solomon’s Temple. 
The entrance is through a hole, only large 
enough to creep through. A vast succession 
of mighty aisles and mammoth chambers are 
reached, in which you can journey with 
lighted candles through cavern after cavern, 
and aisle after aisle till you seem to have gone 
the whole length and breadth of the city. 
An experienced guide is necessary to accom- 
pany you in making the exploration. 

These quarries are of very ancient date, 
and it is highly probable that the stones for 
the temple were not only quarried, but 
dressed and prepared herein. For “ the 
house, when it was in building, was built of 
stone, made ready before it was brought 
thither, so that there was neither hammer, 
nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house while it was in building.”—1 Kings 
vi, 7. 

We now come to speak of that marvelous 
structure—the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
No one can approach this spot without a 
reverential feeling. The present church was 
built by the Crusaders, and has undergone a 
long series of disasters and rebuilding. The 
church is surmounted by two domes, of dif- 
ferent dimensions, the larger one surmounting 
the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
smaller one that of the Greek church. It is 
on the site of the Basilica, erected by Con- 
stantine in the fourth century. 

The church, it is claimed, not only covers 
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the site of Mount Calvary and the Tombs of 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, but 
also the place where the Saviour appeared 
unto Mary, His Mother, after the resurrec- 
tion—where Constantine’s mother, Helena, 
-found the true cross—where the angel ap- 
peared, who announced the resurrection, and 
where the Saviour appeared to Mary Magda- 
lene. 

It should be here observed, however, that 
some writers deny the correctness of the 
localities—among them Dr. Robertson (see 
Biblical researches). Others affirm, with 
equal confidence, their correctness. See Tent 
life in Holy Land, where Prime, in a most 
able and lucid manner, endeavors to prove 
their identity and set the matter forever at 
rest. The American Consul at this place, 
who is a deep student in these matters, alsojde- 
clares and makes no hesitation in proclaiming 
their identity and correctness. And he bases 
his conclusions on the most abundant and the 
best attainable authority. 

After entering the large portal of the 
church, the first object which meets the view 
is the stone of unction on which our Lord 
was washed, anointed and prepared for the 
tomb when taken down from the cross. 
Several lamps and large candelabra hang 
over the stone which many tens of thousands 
of pilgrims fall down on their knees and 
kiss. And they have done so for many cen- 
turies. 

The next object which meets the view is 
the station of Mary, marking the spot where 
she stood while the body of Jesus was being 
anointed. Thirdly, we come to the Chapel of 
the Angel where the people came to comfort 
Mary. And now we approach the sepulchre 
of our Lord. It is within a little marble 
temple with two apartments, and directly 
under the great rotunda of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the dome of which is sixty 
feet in diameter and is decorated with Moaa- 
ics. It is open at the top like the Pantheon 
at Rome, and is supported by eighteen piers. 

The sepulchre itself lies within a small 
chapel 26 feet long by 18 feet broad, built of 
the Santa Crose marble. The outer chamber 
of this chapel is the vestibule, about 6 feet 
by 10, and called the Angel’s Chapel; in the 
middle of which stands a block of polished 
stone, which has been rolled away from the 
mouth of the tomb, and about a foot anda 
half square, where the Angels sat who an- 
nounced the glad tidings of the resurrection. 
Through another passage, by a low door, you 
enter the inner chamber, being only 6 feet 
by 7, where you behold the tomb of our 
Lord itself. 

Forty-two gold and silver lamps, the gift 
of different Sovereigns of Europe, are 
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suspended above the sepulchre, some of them 
constantly burning; under which, and over 
the tomb, is a remarkable piece of sculpture 
in solid silver bas-relief, representing the as- 
cension. The tomb is of white marble, two 
and a half feet high, and the flat slab on the 
top is much worn by kissing. The tomb is 
back of the marble casing on the opposite 
side of the narrow passage. The lamps be- 
long to the different sects of Christians, and 
the church is occupied by them, viz: The 
Latins, the Greeks, the Armenians, the Copts 
and the Syrians; all of whom have their re- 
spective chapels and altars. The spot before 
the oe in the inner temple is the most 
remarkable place in the world, if it really is 
the spot where the last earthly remains of 
our Lord were finally deposited. 

Whether this is, or is not, the genuine tomb 
—and there is certainly as much evidence in 
its favor as there is ag it, and probably 
much more, corresponding, as it does mainly, 
with the descriptions given to it in holy writ— 
it is impossible to visit it without a feeling of 
holy awe and reverence—remembering that 
for 1,500 years Kings and Queens, Knights 
and Pilgrims have visited it and knelt and 
prayed before it, believing it to be the iden- 
tical spot where Christ triumphed over the 
grave and disarmed death of its terrors. 

The Greek chapel, contiguous to the sepul- 
chre, is very gorgeous in its decorations. Here 
we heard their solemn mass and harmonious 
chanting, and saw the Greek Patriarch ascend 
his throne, clad in purple robe and trimmed 
with gold lace. In the centre of this chapel, 
which is, with six or seven other chapels, 
each a complete model of a church, and 
within the walls and beneath the great domes 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, may 
be found a stone globe set in the floor, with 
black lines drawn across it, which they claim 
is the centre of the world. 

The chapel of the Copts is small in size 
and plain in appearance, and is located on 
the opposite side of the sepulchre. Near to 
this is the chapel of the Syrians, beside which 
are the tombs of Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus dug into the solid rock, and 
forming a grotto far down below the floor. 
To visit them it is needful to have a lighted 
candle and a guide. 

Ascending a few steps from the floor we 
enter the church of the Latins. On the left 
is a painting of the Last Supper which is 
admirably executed. On the right is an 
altar on which is a stick called the rod of 
Moses. By putting one end of the stick into 
a hole over the altar a stoneis touched, called 
the column of scourging, to which Christ was 
bound when scourged by order of Pilate. 
From the door of the church turning to the 
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left into the sacristy the sword, the spurs and 
other equipments of Godfrey, the crusader, 
are shown. Also the golden chain with pre- 
‘clous stones. 

Almost contiguous to this is a small cham- 
ber, called the prison of Christ, where it is 
said He was incarcerated prior to the cruci- 
fixion. Continuing a few steps eastward along 
the aisle we have on our left the chapel of 
St. Longinus, the Centurion, who said: 
“Truly, this was the Son of God.” The 
stone is pointed out on which, it is said, this 
Saint was beheaded for preaching the gospel 
of life and salvation. 

Ascending a flight of eighteen steps from 
the floor we arrive at Mount Calvary. It is 
within the walls, and beneath the dome of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and is 
fourteen and a half feet above the level of 
the chapel of the Sepulchre. “And when 
they were come to the piace, which is called 
‘Calvary, there they crucified Him, and the 
malefactors, the one on the right hand and 
the other on the left” (Luke xxiii, 33). The 
marble, on which Christ partook of the Last 
Supper, is said to be still preserved. The 
place is now in the possession of the Turks, 
who consider David to be one of their Pro- 
phets. The Latin Christians are at present 
occasionally allowed to worship there and 
celebrate the washing of the Pilgrim’s feet. 
The site of the Virgins residence, and the 
place where. she died, lies a little north of 


this on Mount Zion. 
To be continued. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A VISIT TO THE CHILDREN’S SEA-‘SHORE 
HOUSE AT ATLANTIC CITY. 
“*Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their 
mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
“*The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing towards the west ; 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ; 
They are weeeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 


These are the simple and tender words of 
Enagland’s greatest poetess, by which she in- 
voked the attention of her fellow citizens to 
the cruelly overworked condition of little 
children in the mines and factories of that 
energetic land. As no good word is ever 
spoken in vain, doubtless these were potent to 
relieve the sad estate of the little sufferers ; 
and now if we could use their gracious power 
‘once more to move the sympathies of our 
people in behalf of the little sick people who 


languish during the hot summer days in the 
courts and alleys of overcrowded cities, it were 
well. 

The idler at the seaside, wandering along 
the long, broad walk which divides the do- 
main of the resounding waves from the sand 
waste which assumes to be dry ground, takes 
note of the many neat, attractive looking 
hostelries which invite to rest beneath their 
verandas and upon their balconies; and 
among these, not exactly the least, but not 
by any means the greatest, bears the friendly 
legend “ Children’s Sea-shore House.” 

“Tt would be interesting to make a visit to 
the Children’s House,” I venture to suggest, 
and my friend cordially assents, expressing 
deep sympathy for the holy work of helping 
and comforting our little fellow creatures 
whose ways are not the flowery and pleasant 
paths of life. It is but a few paces from the 
sea to the pleasant looking house, and diverg- 
ing a little to the right, we first look into the 
neat summer-house-like cottages which are 
clustered in front of the main building. There 
are sixteen of these, and at this time twelve 
families (only mothers and babies) are domi- 
ciled in the clean and fragrant little pine- 
wood houses, enjoying the solemn melodies of 
the sea, the bathing, the bracing sea breeze 
and the rest. Some of the little babes have 
already grown into a kind of sympathetic ac- 
cord with the healthful spirit of the place, 
and I felt a little sorry that such as these 
must promptly take their departure and make 
way for others who are now suffering for this 
coolness and this purity in the narrow and 
crowded streets of our city. 

The mothers must keep their cots clean and 
their babies too; and facilities for needed 
laundry work are furnished in the rear of the 
main building. Food of sufficient quantity 
and of cumfortable quality is furnished ready 
prepared, and there is every evidence around 
us of the good results of proper feeding. 

Dr. William Bennett, the physician in 
charge, looks after all the little people, and 
the testimony of the mothers as to the bene- 
ficent results of his ministrations were sug- 
gestive of kindliness and tact as well as of 
medical skill. We enter the hall and find 
that this is not exactly the right hour for 
visitors, but the ladies in charge insist that 
the usual courtesies shall not be withheld, 
and we are shown the rooms and have ex- 
plained to us as much of the interior work- 
ings of this interesting charity as seems ex- 
pedient. 

The dining hall, where about forty child- 
ren receive their meals, is vacant at this 
hour, but the red-clothed tables and the 
high baby chairs suggest comfort and plenty 
of room, the seaward-looking windows sug- 
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gest plenty of light, and the glorious harmonies 
of the unresting seas suggest the serene ben- 
edictions of nature upon these frequently re- 
curring repasts. “There are good and suffi- 
cient, but not exactly lavish, meals afforded,” 
said our attendant, and then leads us to the 
other end of the house, where, in a large 
and light room, are rows of perfectly neat 
and clean little beds, little rocking chairs and 
stools, and a population of little guests luxu- 


riating ia the comforts which the hands of 


Christian love have provided. Many of these 
are suffering under physical infirmities which 
will go with them all their lives. This rather 
sweet faced, tender-looking child has a spinal 
affection, and cannot hold up his head at all, 
It hangs languidly forward, and I notice a 
muslin band around the forehead which they 
tell me conceals an ulcer behind the ear, 
There is no murmur of complaint, and I take 
the little white unresisting hand in mine, much 
to the gratification of the poor baby who, I 
suppose, shares with us all in the general hun- 
ger and thirst for human recognition and 
human love. Another tiny object crawls 
about with only his hands and arms for mo- 
tor organs, dragging his legs helplessly. 
Another has curved legs which want braces; 
another pretty lad, a washerwoman’s son they 
tell us, is helpless from hip disease. But they 
have placed him on a bed with protecting 
boards at the side, and have given him an in- 
teresting dolly for a companion, so that his 
present condition is anything but dismal. 

We observe the gentleness and kindly sym- 
pathetic care of the ladies in charge, but not 
without a sad anticipation of the time when 
the summer dalliance by the sea is over, and 
the children of disease and of poverty must 
return to the comparative squalor and pri- 
vation of their original condition. 

On inquiry we learn, that while a charge 
of two dollars a week for board is made, a 
certain number of free and partly-paid pa- 
tients are received, subject in every case to 
the approval of two managers. 

The mothers with nursing infants, in the 
cottages, may have one or two children, and 
pay at the rate of three dollars a week, and 
all charges are payable in advance. These 
rates are not applicable to patients admitted 
from public institutions, for whom a charge 


nearer the actual cost of maintenance is made. 


The Camden & Atlantic Railroad Co., help 
in the good work by furnishing tickets to the 
patients at low rates. 

It is most gratifying to be assured that the 
managers feel that the good that is done by 
this sea-side hospital and home is great and 
lasting. By no other means can so large a 
number of children receive at the same ex~ 
pense the benefit of “marine medication” 








under the care of a competent physician, and 
they very reasonably hope for the co-opera- 
tion of their fellow citizens, who, like them, 
love to follow the example and precept of the 
Gracious One who blessed the little children 
of the old Judean land, declaring that of 
such are the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The present building was erected in 1873, 
and furnished with all needful appliances. 
The enterprise originated in the feeling sym- 

athy of several gentlemen and ladies of 
Philadelphia for the children of those who 
could not, like their more affluent neighbors, 
epjoy the good effects of a sojourn upon the 
sea-shore. While these good Samaritans were 
discussing how best to provide for the help of 
the little sufferers in humble city homes, one 
of them came into possession of a book writ- 
ten by a French physician named Dr. Bro- 
chard, in charge of a sea-side hospital for 
children at La Tremblade, on the west coast: 
of France. The author set forth the benefit 
of sea-air and sea-bathing for certain classes 
of diseases, and especially for the diseases of 
children. His account of the methods used 
at his establishment, and of their results, 
strengthened the resolve of those who were 
considering the practicability of a similar in- 
stitution, and determined them to endeavor to 
form one at Atlantic City. ~ 

The Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia 
already owned a lot there, which had 
given them for the erection of a convalescent 
branch. Overtures were made to this organ- 
ization in the fall and winter of 1871 and 1872 
for the carrying out of the project of the Sea- 
Shore House, and in the summer of 1872 a 
small cottage was rented to teat the practica- 
bility of the subject on a small scale, and in 
this house twenty-seven children were cared 
for during the summer. 

The experiment was successful enough to 
lead to the fulfillment of the original project 
—the establishment of “ The Children’s Sea- 
Shore House,” and the incorporation of the 
company by the New Jersey Legislature. 

The corporators and the first Board of Man- 
agers were: James 8, Whitney, President ; 
J. Shipley Newlin, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
René Guillou, Frances W. Lewis, M. D., 
James S. Biddle, C. J. Hoffman, Elizabeth F. 
Whitney, Cynthia Guillou, Annie E. Middle- 
ton and Catharine C. Biddle. 

Gratifying success has attended the benev- 
olent efforts of these good men and women, 
and the work has steadily increased in mag- 
nitude from year to year, and surely the gen- 
erosity of our kindly fellow citizens will not 
let it flag for want of. means, though the an- 
nouncement is made that the present season 
is begun with only funds sufficient to last 
about one-fourth of the usual time. 5S. R. 
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Tue following selection, signed G. B.S., is 
from the Southern Workman: 


INDIAN TRAINING SHOP AT HAMPTON, VA. 


“It fairly does one good to see the great 
beads of sweat stand out on their swarthy 
foreheads, while the cheerful spirit that per- 
vades ‘Polytechnic School’ is truly admir- 
able. ‘Jesus Loves Even Me,’ was caught 
up and whistled by the whole class the other 
day, while later the familiar tune of ‘Awake, 
my soul, stretch every nerve,’ may have 
been a spur to the stripliog polishing up his 
bow, as well as to one who was making stren- 
uous efforts to say the multiplication table in 
English. ‘John Brown’ and the plantation 
melodies are attempted, while the question, 
“Who will care for mother now?’ did not 
prevent one promising young Sioux from 
neatly dressing up the corners of his box. 
“The Sweet By-and-By’ is a favorite tune 
with several. One boy, to air his English, 
sang ‘Nearer My God to Me,’ with great 
gusto. ‘How are you going to manage to 
get those fellows into your shop ?’ was queried 
at first, but how to get them out is my dilem- 
ma. The Institute bell rings for noon, the 
shop gong warns them that the two hours are 
up, and yet I have to shake some to apprise 
them of the fact. Saturday was left as a free 
day, with open shop, just to see their tastes 
amd preferences. An average of twenty 
thronged the place till sundown. Half a 
dozen little fellows, deemed too young to join 
the classes, hung wistfully about the door and 
were invited to enter. Hammers, nails, tin 
half-dollars and laths made them supremely 
happy for the day. The only act of rude- 
ness yet noticed was, when a large fellow, not 
finding a spare apron, stripped one of these 
amateurs, and told him, I suppose, that small 
boys had no business there. The little brave 
came to me for redress. I took him by the 
arm, and leading him where nice new ones 
were locked up, offered him one; but as the 
big tears came streaming down his enraged 
face, [ saw that I had made the matter worse, 
and made the offender restore the apron. The 
Indian sense of justice was appeased, and the 
boy was soon happy. 

“The tools and material all have to be 
kept out of sight, and asked for when needed ; 
not that there is danger of their being stolen, 
but rather, misapplied. Every one of them 
can see a bow and arrow imbedded in a four 
inch oak plank, and many have not yet 
learned to see anything else in such lumber. 

“One of the Dakotas, whose line of duties 
excluded him from our classes, came in the 
other day and said he needed a shelf of cer- 
tain dimensions for his toilet articles. I told 


where there was one he might have, but his 
countenance fell as he said ‘I wanted to 
make it myself.’ 

“T am confirmed in my belief that the 
valley of the Connecticut may yet be rivaled 
by the regions of the Yellowstone in the 
matter of mechanical skill, if the latter sec- 
tion but be allowed a fair chance. Not one of 
my classes can be called stupid, and the 
average do as well as New England youths 
would, reared in the far West. In nailing 
their first blocks, they exhibited taste and 
design in a majority of cases. Two or three 
could be fitted for mathematical instrument 
makers, as was the immortal Watt; and, 
possibly, like him, invent a motor. I had 
hoped to find room in this sketch for a brief 
description of some of the buds of promise, 
but it must be deferred.” 

Such testimony is of great value at this 
time, affording as it does, additional evidence 
of the capabilities of the Indian for acquir- 
ing the arts of civilized life. ; 

Every boy thus trained, and receiving 
the higher edueational advantages afforded 
by the school at Hampton, ought to become 
an important factor in the settlement of our 
difficult Indian problem. 

And the more of the youth of both sexes 
that can be brought under the influence of 
such training, the sooner will the blessings 
of peace put to rest the spirit of distrust 
and place the Indian on a footing that will 
enable him to understand the relations he 
sustains to the government and the rights and 
privileges that obedience to its authority 
confers. L. J. R 





Selected. 
ALL THE CHILDREN. 


I suppose if all the children 

Who have lived through the ages long, 
Were collected and inspected 

They would make a wondrous throng. 
O the babble of the Babel! 

O the flutter and the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up with us. 


Think of all the men and women 

Who are now and who have been— 
Every nation since creation 

That this world of ours has seen ! 
And of all of them not any 

But was once a baby small; 
While of children, oh how many 

Who have not grown up at all! 


Some have never laughed or spoken, 
Never used their rosy feet ; 
Some have even flown to heaven 
Ere they knew that earth was sweet. 
And, indeed, I wonder whether, 
If we reckon every birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
There is room for them on earth. 
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Who will wash their smiling faces? 
Who their saucy ears will box? 
Who will dress them and caress them? 
Who will darn their little socks? 
Where are arms enough to hold them? 
Hands to pat each shining head ? 
Who will praise them? Who will scold them? 
Who will pack them off to bed? 


Little happy Christian children, , 
Little savage children, too, 
In all stages, of all ages, 
That our planet ever knew; 
Little princes and princesses, 
Little beggars wan and faint, 
Some in very handsome dresses, 
Naked some, bedaubed with paint. 


Only think of the confusion 

Such a motley crowd would make, 
And the clatter of their chatter, 

And the things that they would break; 
O the babble of the Babel! 

O the flutter and the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And ¢o finish off with us. 





ONE DAY OUT OF SEVEN. 


Birds cannot always sing; 

Silence at times they ask to nurse spent feeling ; 
To see some new bright thing, 

Ere a fresh burst of song, fresh joy revealing. 


Flowers cannot always blow ; 
Some Sabbath-rest they need of silent winter, 
Ere from its sheath below 
Shoots up a small, green blade, brown earth to 
splinter. 


Tongues cannot always speak : 

O God! in this loud world of noise and clatter, 
Save us this once-a-week, 

To let the sown seed grow, not always scatter. 
—Spectator. i 





DR. SCHLIEMANN--RECENT DISCOVERIES AT 
TROY. 


Dr. Schliemann returned to the scene of 
hia former discoveries toward the close of last 


year, and pursued his investigations until the 
approach of winter put an end to his labors. 
He has now resumed them with all his old 
enthusiasm. Last year his attention was 
chiefly directed to the ruins of Hissarlik, the 
seene of his former remarkable exploits, and 
he added largely to his collection of pre- 
historic remains found on a site which the 
Troy of Homer may very possibly have 
occupied. Early in the present spring Dr. 
Schliemann opened a fresh field of inquiry 
into the physical conformation of the plain 
of Troy and the ancient courses of the rivers 
which intersect it, and he has also investi- 
gated several of the mounds which tradition 
still associates with the names of the Homeric 
chiefs. Dr. Schliemann considers that they 
were not tombs, but commemorative tumuli, 
and he affirms that Homer must have seen 
and described them. Quite lately Dr. Schlie- 
mann has made a fresh discovery of gold and 






silver ornaments among the ruins of Troy; 
but he seems to think that the ground has 
now been fully explored, and that there is 
very little left to discover on that particular 
site. He somewhat modified his views on 
various matters of detail, but still sticks to 
his theory that the pre-historic city unearthed 
at Hissarlik is the Troy that Priam ruled and 
Homer sang, and that he can point to the 
genuine remains of the Scwangate, the palace 
of Priam, and the great tower of Ilium.— 
Evening Bulletin. 


= — 





Tae Sutrro TounneL.—Information has been re- 
ceived that ‘the work of draining tlooded mines 
has proceeded without material interruption. The 
utility of the Sutro Tunnel is now conceded by all 
mining men.” 

ALanson Work, who was imprisoned in the Mis- 
souri Penitentiary for over three years, nearly forty 
years ago, on a sentence of twelve years, for trying 
to help slaves to freedom, died last week in Hart- 
ford, Conn., aged eighty years. 

A St. Petersburg despatch to the London Daily 
News says: ‘The latest official telegram states that 
the houses of fourteen out of fifteen wards, forming 
the most important part of Irkutsk, Siberia, were 
destroyed by fire on the 4th inst., and many of the 
inhabitants are homeless.” 

In the best schools in Holland there is always, 
besides the teachers, an attendant who sees to the 
personal condition of each child upon daily entering 
the school. The object of this supervision is to pro- 
mote among the children adue regard to cleanliness 
and tidiness, and also, as far as possible, to prevent 
the introduction of contagious diseases.—Pop. Sci. 
Monthly. 

Tue Darien Canat.—A Paris despatch to the 
Times says: ‘‘M. de Lesseps stated at the last meet- 
ing of the Geographical Society that he does not 
think the total of the expenses of constructing the 
Darien Canal will exceed 200,000,000 francs. He 
endeavored to explain to the meeting that the diffi- 
culties of the work were not so formidable as those 
which had to be overcome in the construction of 
the Suez Canal, as a railway already exists along 
the course of the proposed Panama Canal, with a 
large town at each extremity.” 

Tue extra session of Congress ended on the lst 
inst. Before adjourning, the Senate passed the 
House bill exempticg quinine from duty, and it went 
to the President. During the session just termi- 
nated 727 bills and 46 joint resolutions were intre- 
duced in the Senate, and 2,395 bills and 119 joint 
resolutions in the House. Out of the total of 3,122 
bills introduced, about 80 have become laws. Of 
these 80 bills about 12, in addition to the appropri- 
ation bills, are of public or general interest or im- 
portance, the rest being measures of a purely local 
or personal character. 


Lonpon, July 10.—John Joseph Mechi, the noted 
scientific agriculturist, writes to the London Times : 
‘“ Another week of flooding storms and low temper 
ature has put the ficishing stroke to the agricultura 
disaster. It is now too late for the.crops to recover 
They are considerably injured even on well-farmed 
and drained lands, while on ill-farmed and undrained 
lands the matter is simply ruinous. The wheat will 
suffer less than the spring crops. Weeding is hope- 
less, and unless we get the promised hot, dry 
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weather, many grass and clover crops, and even | cars for Phcenixville from Thirteenth and Callow- 


peas, will rot ungathered.” 


A pespatcH from Washington states : “The United 
States Consul at Meesina sends to the Department 
of State an account of the recent eruption of Mount 
Etna. It broke out on the 26th of May, and ceased 
the 11th of June. In Messina the pavements and 
balconies were covered with black dust. The vil- 
lages near the mountain were shrouded in darkness 
and their inhabitants fled in terror. 

“The damages are estimated at $200,000 towards 
which the Italian Parliament has contributed a large 
sum. The King gave personally $1,000, the city of 
Catania $2,400, and the Archbishop $400. On the 
15th of June there was @ serious earthquake. The 
earth opened and swallowed up houses and human 
beings. The cause is attributed to the undermining 
following the discharge of lava in large quantities.” 


Tue American Arctic Expedition steamer Jean- 
neite, fitted out at the expense of James Gordon 
Bennett, of New York City, left San Franeisco on 
her voyage on the 8th inst. The Evening Telegraph 
states: ‘The Jeannette will carry the first strictly 
Polar expedition setting out from the Pacific and at- 
tempting to push forward to the North Pole by the 
way of Bebring Strait. No vessel has penetrated 
further north through Bebring Strait than latitude 
71 degrees. Beyond that parallel the explorers will 
encounter an unknown region. A branch of the 
Kuro Shiwo, or Japanese Warm Stream, is known 
to enter the Arctic Sea through Behring Strait, and 
it is believed that it emerges on the other side of 
the continent through Baffin’s Bay. The drift of ice 
is consequently northward on this side, while it sets 
to the south on the other side. Whether this will 
be an element of danger to the expedition er 
whether it will help it in the solution of the Arctic 
problem remainsto to be seen. It has been regarded 
by Arctic explorers hitherto as an element of dan- 
ger, as it practically cuts off the retreat in case of 
any accident to the ehip which may compel the 
party to take to the ice.” 








NOTICES. 


Seventh mo. 20th, Circular Meeting at Schuylkill 
at 3 P.M., to attend which Friends will take the 


hill sts., at 8 o’clock A.M. Round-trip ticket, $1.15. 
Samuel J. Levick has an appointed meeting at 
10 o’clock, same day, at Limerick Station. 


WASHINGTON MEETING-HOUSE. 


The committee in charge of the meeting-house 
property in Washington, at a meeting on the 21st ult., 
examined and approved a plan and specifications for 
& meeting- and scbool-house,provided sufficient fands 
shall be subscribed for the purpose. Bernard T. 
Janney was authorized to obtain or collect subscrip- 
tions for the purpose from sueh as are willing to 
aid in this important and much-needed improve- 
ment. He will visit Philadelphia and New York, 
and, with a plan for the proposed building, will 
give any information desired relative to the subject. 
Congress having passed the bill for the remission 
of taxes on church property in the District, removes 
that difficulty, and the committee indulge ‘the hope 
that the subscriptions will soon be raised to an 
amount sufficient to warrant them in contraeting 
for the building as proposed 

By order of the committee. 

Rosert F. Roserts, 7reasurer. 





The Western First-day School Union will meet at 
London Grove Friends’ Meeting-house on Seventh- 
day, Seventh mo. 26th, at 10 o’clock A.M. 





Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Eighth month 5th, 1879, at 10 A.M., in the Valley 
Meeting-house. Special arrangements have been 
made to convey Friends on that day to Ellwood 
Thomas’ lane, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the meeting-house. 

Trains leave the Reading depot, Thirteenth and 
Callowhill streets, at 74 o’clock A.M., on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the one 
o’clock P.M. train on Second-day, from the same 
depot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends will meet 
them. 

The return train will leave for the city about five 
o’clock P.M. on Third-day afternoon. Tickets good 
both going and returning on Second and Third-days 
will be issued at 65 cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 19, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 









PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 08@ 1 12 
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Reading RR......... -- 19 @ 19% Fes Plants, pr basket......... 1 25@ 150} Cows were unchanged. 200 head 
United RR of N J 13444@145 Wool, tub Washed...osercoeere 38 42| arrived, but few sales; prices from $20 






Hestonville RR...... 
West Philad’a PR 


Am Steamship Co 6s. ‘100 Western. 
Penna Salt Mfg Co... eee 1% Smoked hams 
Ins Co of N Assesses. camel 3184@ 81% | Tallow 


a @ 
1644@ 16%, | Pure ‘cider vine ar, per 16@ 16] to $30 per head. 
75 Cheese, N Y Factory, por Ib 5@ 6 


Sheep—8,000 head arrived, and sold 


55% | extra heavy good Saas, medium, 4@ 
., common, 3@ 
bs—good, tei ike; med. 4@6c. 


we ll} 4 
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